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GAMES. 


With the opening of spring the out- 
of-door games become of greatest im- 
portance. For several weeks the 
carpenter shop has been beseiged by 
boys who want kite sticks, and the 
“Saturday Night Store’? has had 
many customers for string. Our tele- 
phone wires bear witness to the many 
kites which have not been able to 
avoid their snare, and day after day 
as the strong winds have blown, the 
proud possessors have called to the 
passers-by: ‘‘See my _ kite—that’s 
it—that little speck up there,’’ or, 
‘Just take hold of this string and see 
how she _ pulls.’’ Considerable in- 
genuity has been exercised in the form- 
ing of the kites, and many really good 
ones have been built, some of them as 
tall as our tallest boy (6 ft. 2 in.). 

Marbles have come in for their 
share of attention, and during play 
hours may be seen many groups of 
eager boys ‘‘knuckling down’ or 
‘‘plumping’”’ into a ring. Excellent 
training this, for hand and eye, all 
the better because it is spontaneous 
and untrammeled by any rules except- 
ing the rules of the game, willingly 
accepted by the players 

A new Base Ball Nine has been 
formed, and has already played two 
games, one won, one lost. The ery 
for base-ball suits has gone out, and 
probably we shall have to supply the 
demand before the summer is over. 

Meantime the girls have not been 
idle. Many of them have made their 


kites fly as long and as well as the 
boys. Their skipping ropes are in 
evidence, and the ery of ‘‘salt, pepper, 
mustard, vinegar,’’ rouses even the 


most sluggish to renewed energy, in 
order to keep out of the way of the 
whirling rope. Exercise, agility and 
air—good, fresh air—are the accom- 
paniment of these games. 


THE USEFULNESS OF MANUAL 
TRAINING. 


In the days gone by, when our 
parents were children at school, they 
only recognized the three R’s as being 
the essentials of education. Now, our 
first thought is the three H’s, and how 
to train correctly the Head, Heart and 
Hand, without overtraining one and 
neglecting the others. 

When Manual Training was intro- 
duced into the schools as an important 
factor in the all-around development 
of the individual, it consisted of a set 
of models of something they might 
have todo. This was very uninterest- 
ing tothe child. Now it has broadened 
until they have models which may be 
used in the home, and so are more 
pleasing tothe pupil, as it appeals to 
his social side, while the first was only 
another task added to his already un- 
interesting curriculum. With our 
children of limited minds, the work 
must be made attractive in order to 
get them interested and when this is 
accomplished they go on learning to 
think and feel and help themselves 
and others. Instead of making the 
simple joint, which does not appeal to 
them, not understanding it, they make 
this joint into a key holder, which 
someone will want to use. They are 
delighted with it, and anxious to make 
other things. 
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Ruskin says: ‘“‘A child cannot learn 
to take a straight shaving or drive a 
fine eurve, without learning a multi- 
tude of other matters which the life of 
man could not teach him.’? We 
realize this far more when we see a 
child make his first attempt with the 
plane or saw, and note his gradual im- 
provement and see the way he reaches 
out for ideas in every other direction. 
Backward children learn more with 
their hands than with their heads, and 
Manual Training is for them the open 
door to mental training. The flush of 
pride and inspiration comes when they 
have fashioned and completed a_ piece 
of useful work. Manual Training is 
not only a manual drill, but a mental, 
moral and physical stimulus. De- 
velopment comes only through work, 
and so, through Manual Training, we 
help the feeble-minded child to help 
himself. DS We 


THE FARMERS MEETING. 


Each Monday evening those of the 
employes who are interested in agri- 
cultural matters, meet to talk over 
farming affairs. The meetings have 
been of much _ interest and value. 
Some of our neighbors come in from 
time to time and are always welcome. 

A short time ago we began a con- 
test in judging cows. Two prizes 
were offered for those who made the 
best decisions, the awards being made 
by the Assistant Superintendent, the 
Foreman and the Assistant Foreman, 
who is also the dairyman. 

Each cow was considered for its 
points, as authorized by the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America. The 
following are the points: 

Head; feminine, fine contour (2). 
Forehead; broad, dishing, (2). Face; 
medium length, clean and trim, bridge 
of nose straight, facial veins showing, 
(2). Muzzle; broad, lips strong, 
(1). Ears; medium size, fine texture, 
plentiful and soft hair, (1). Eyes; 


large, full, mild, bright, (2). Horns; 
set narrow at base, (1). Neck; long, 
fine, no dewlap, smooth and clean at 
shoulders, (4). “Shoulders; lower than 
hips, broad and full at sides, fine and 
even over tops, (3). Chest; moderate 
depth and lowness, full at brisket and 
foreflanks, (6). Crops; moderately 
full, (2). Backbone; straight, strong, 
open vertebrae, (6). Barrel; long, 
wedge shape, well rounded, large ab- 
domen, well held up, (7). Loin and 
hips; broad, nearly level between 
bones which are fairly prominent, 
level and strong laterally and from 
backbone (6). Rump; long, high, 
broad, roomy pelvis, full above thurl, 
straight to dropping of tail, (6). 
Thurl; high, broad, (3). Quarters; 
deep, straight behind, full at sides, 
twist filled with udder, (4). Flanks; 
deep, full, (2). Legs; short, clean, 
nearly straight, wide apart, squarely 
set. Feet; medium size, round, 
solid, deep, (4). Tail; large at base, 
well back, tapering finely to full 
switch, last bone reaching to hocks or 
below, (2). Hair; healthful, fine, soft, 
furry, loose, mellow, (8). Mammary 
veins; very large, crooked, very large 
or numerous orifices, double extension, 
ete., (10). Udder and teats; very 
‘“apacious, flexible, quarters even, ex- 
tending well front and back, broad, 
(12). Teats; well formed, wide apart, 
plump, (2). Escutcheon; largest, 
finest, (2). This makes 100 in all. 

The interest was great. The prizes 
were awarded to Mr. Harris, Ist. Mr. 
Smith, 2nd. , 

At the conclusion we were pleased 
to find that the best milk givers had 
the greatest number of points. 

A series of talks are being prepared, 
each series to extend over four weeks. 
They are as follows: **Dairying,”’ 
Mr. Goldman; ‘‘Truek Gardening,” 
Mr. Dunphy; ‘‘Soil Chemistry,’’ Mr. 
Mitchell; ‘‘Horses,’? Mr. Veale. 

It is our desire to get as much good 
as possible from our meetings, and 
we extend a cordial welcome to all in- 
terested to attend these meetings. 
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The Training School. 


Published monthly by the New Jersey 
Training School for Feeble-Minded Girls 
and Boys, Vineland, N. J. We wish this 
paper to be self-supporting. Send sub- 
scriptions (25c. per annum) to E. R. 
Johnstone, Superintendent. 


The School was founded and incor- 
porated as a public charitable institu- 
tion in 1888 by a number ofthe philan- 
thropic citizens of the State. It is built 
upon the cottage plan, so that close class- 
ification is possible, and is intended to 
give care and training to those children 
whose mental condition prevents their 
attending the public schools. 


MAY 1905. 


Any information about our Summer 
School for Teachers may be obtained 
by addressing the Superintendent. 


The three-acre patch containing 
blackberries, raspberries, dewberries, 
currants, gooseberries and more than 
one hundred young fruit trees has been 
turned over to two classes of large 
girls. They are getting much pleasure 
and profit out of this **Girls’ Orehard’’ 
and keeping it in excellent condition. 


The American Association of Offi- 
cers of Institutions for the eare and 
training of the feeble-minded will hold 
its Twenty-ninth Annual Session at 
the New Jersey Training School on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, June 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd. We expect a large 
attendance from all over the United 
States nnd hope for a few members 
from Europe. 


Miss Berault’s classes gave the regu- 
lar entertainment this month. As the 
children are nearly all of the Kinder- 
garten grade, the little folks predomi- 
nated. The little operetta ‘*Sunbonnet 
Babies and Straw Hat Boys’? was 
very pretty and interesting. The rest 
of the program also showed much 
training and gave great pleasure to 
all. 


WEDNESDAY JUNE 14, 
17th Annual Meeting 
of the 
ASSOCIATION OF THE 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 


We desire to express our appre- 
ciation and thanks to Dr. Cecil French, 
of Washington, D. C., for his gift of 
a fine Canadian Lynx for our ‘‘Zoo.”’ 
We now have quite a nice collection of 
birds and animals, furnishing pleasure 
and instruction to our children. 


DONATIONS. 


We eannot too sineerely express our 
thanks and appreciation of the kind- 
ness of these friends. It requires but 
a few more dollars to make up the full 
amount expected from donations this 
year, and there is but little doubt that 
it will be in before tne Annual Meet- 
ing. If the pocket-books of our 
friends were as large as their hearts, 
we should, long ere this, have been 
‘aring for all of the feeble-minded 
children of New Jersey. 

Since our last issue the following 
donations of money have been re- 
ceived: 


FOR THE PIANO FUND. 


Mrs. Louisa Heilman, $2.00 
Mrs. Ella J. Van Duzer, 1.00 
Miss Anna Hutchinson, 2.00 
Sales of candy on Store-day (net), 7.10 


FOR THE GENERAL FUND. 


HK 


H.G. Herbert, Bound Brook, | 
Abraham Feihle, New Brunswick, 
S$. Galeski, Kichmond, Va., 

Mrs. Chas. Fredericks, Bayonne, 
Mrs. M. Dougherty, Trenton, 

S. H. Quint, Phila., Pa., 

Samuel Humphrey, Overbrook, Pa., 
Paul Bros., Phila., Pa., 

Mrs. J. B. Dudiey, W. New York, 
Mrs. Erhardt, Buechs, Newark, 
John Maslonkowski, Newark. 
Henry Koehler, Newark, 
Joshua Wills, Medford, 

Win. H. Lange, Jersey City, 

Mrs. John McNabb, ‘Trenton, 
Taylor Bros., Camden, 

C i. Rockwood, Princeton, 
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Henry Ehrman, Paterson, 
George Davidson, Vineland, 
Wm. C. Shreve, Clayton, 
F. M. Warburg, N. Y. City, 

Frank Lore, Vineland, 

J. W. Fallon, Mercersburg, Pa, 
Herbert M. Bacon, Torresdale, Pa., 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


By Supt. E. R. Johnstone. 

(Presented to the New Jersey State 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 
held at Trenton, N. J. Feb. 16, 17, 18.) 

(Continued) 

The Commissioner is certainly not 
open to the great fault found in so 
many lines of work—divided responsi- 
bility. In nearly every case where re- 
sponsibility is divided ‘‘no one is to 
blame’’ when something goes wrong. 
The plan of one Commissioner is 
therefore superior to either the Board 
of Control or the State Board of 
Charities, both of which have proven 
successful in some instances and un- 
successful—under the wrong Gover- 
nors—in others. 

I believe the experiment will have 
the full support of all interested in the 
charitable and penalogical institutions 
and societies of the State; and, if it is 
as successful as we expect it to be, we 
shall see other States—now looking for 
a solution for this perplexing question 
—falling into line and following the 
leadership of New Jersey. 

There is no doubt that if the Com- 
missioner succeeds with the public 
societies of the State, the private 
charities will not only welcome but ask 
for his aid and inspection, and as the 
State Boards of Charities in many 
States are the help and strength of 
the Private Societies which are doing 
their work properly, and their greatest 
worry when they are _ improperly 
managed, so the Commissioner will 
aid and encourage all who deserve it, 
and put out of existence all who are 
unrightfully using the money of the 
charitably inclined. 

I hope by next year that the demand 
will be so great that his powers and 
responsibilities will include the private 
charities of New Jersey. 

Let us consider a moment the good 
this Commissioner may do. The 
question of economy has been fully 


considered in our Governor’s inaugu- 
ral address, so I need say nothing 
further of that. 


The Commissioner will be in a 
position to gather into his office a 
veritable mine of information which 
shall be free to all of the charitable 
and correctional societies of the State, 
and thru the meetings of his advisory 
board he will be able (and I hope will 
be required) to issue a bulletin at 
stated intervals, which shall contain 
practical suggestions of things which 
are actually being done by the various 
societies. Because we have no such 
source of information made _ perpetual 
by the State and given sufficient funds 
to do its work properly, many of us 
are in ignorance of advanced methods 
of work, or several of us are working 
out the same problems which one 
might try and report upon for the 
benefit of the others, and the State and 
the people are paying for our experi- 
ments. 

He will be able to find our needs, to 
look intelligently into our wants, and 
thru his assistant the architect, tell us 
much that we can now only find by 
costly means, then because he is an 
officer of the State, he ean go before 
the appropriation committee with 
authority and give them bare facts 
and the ‘‘cutting down’’ evil will be 
eliminated. 

His office will be for all of us a 
laboratory. He will call upon all of 
us for the special lines upon which we 
are working and from his vantage 
point where his view is broad and un- 
hampered by the petty details of the 
day, he can give us general principles 
which will be of inestimable value. 

All questions affecting two or more 
institutions can be here adjudicated. 
We are often unconsciously working 
at cross-purposes. Our classifications 
are mixed, two societies are doing the 
work of one or one society is attempt- 
ing to do work which should be done 
by two or more. In his office all of 
this can be adjusted. The best brains 
and knowledge of the State will be at 
his service, and because he is not to 
act for the institutions but to teach 
them how to act for themselves, he is 
performing the highest charity. 

(To Be Concluded.) 





